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State Refuses Railroads’ 


AUSTIN 

In a brief meeting in Com- 
missioner William Murray's 
office the three-man Texas 
Railroad Commission this 
week denied an application 
by the railroads for broad 
rate reductions for hauling 
cement for the state and ap- 
proved a substitute scale de- 
veloped by the commission 
itself. 

The decision came eight 
months after the official hear- 
ing and 45 minutes after the 
Observer interviewed Com- 
missioner Olin Culberson on 
the reasons for the delay. 


The case was described by one 
commissioner as “interesting” and 
by another as “complicated.” The 
eight-month delay was attributed 
variously to the work loai in the 
commission's rate division, a Eur- 
opean vacation by one of the com- 
missioners, the necessity of wait- 
ing until the hearing transcript 
was typed, and the difficulties of 
the case. 

The railroads, facing increasing 
loss of cement traffic to trucks, 
had sought broad reductions in 
the “short-haul” field to better 
their competitive position, smaller 
reductions in the “long-haul” field 
where trucks are less competitive. 

In denying the application, the 
commission granted no reductions 
in the short haul mileage range 
and greater reductions in the long 
hauling distances than the rail- 
roads had asked. 





]. Reason for Request Was Trucks’ Gains 


2. Might Have Saved State Million a Year 


3. State Grants Token Cuts Trucks Ok’d 


maintain the present competitive 
short-haul position of motor car- 
riers under which the trucking in- 
dustry has garnered a steadily in- 
creasing percentage of the cement 
hauling business over the last five 
years. 

A further effect ‘is to deny re- 
ductions in the cost of cement de- 
livered at the job-site to the 
Texas Highway Department, the 
largest single user of cement in 
the state, and to other agencies of 
the state government using the 
commodity. 


In the complicated task of trans- 
lating freight rate reductions to 
dollar savings, the Observer has 
been unable to obtain an on-the- 
record estimate as to how much 
potential savings to the state were 
involved in the railroad rate re- 
ductions, but the highway depart- 
ment reported it had purchased, 
directly and through its contrac- 
tors, over three million barrels to 
date in 1958 

It had purchased 70,126 bar- 
rels of cement directly in the past 
fiscal year and another 1,843,715 
barrels through contractors on 
highway jobs in the six-month 


The effect of the ruling is .to| period ending Sept. 30. 





Estimates from individual ce- 
ment companies and the Portland 
Cement Assn. of the average dis- 
tance all highway cement is 
hauled varied from 75 to 150 
miles. Computed on the basis of 
an average haul of 100 miles from 
plant to point of use, the railroad 
rate reduction which was denied 
by the Railroad Commission 
could have lowered the cost of 
hauling state-purchased highway 
cement by $849,960.60 annually 
for the highway program alone. 


As highway construction in- 
creases under the new federal and 
state building programs, the cost 
to Texas taxpayers of the Railroad 
Commission decision will exceed 
$1 million annually on this basis. 


Regardless of whether the rail- 
roads or the trucks would benefit | 





the most, the railroads’ requested | 
rate decreases would have saved 
the taxpayers money on every 


sack of cement used by the state. | 


Since the great preponderance | 
of cement hauling in Texas—truck | 
or rail—is for distances below 270) 
miles, the effect of the reductions} 
at greater distances is proportion- | 
ately very small. of benefit more 


to “long-haul shippers 
taxpayers in general 

Asked what criteria tl! 
mission used in deciding 
Culberson said they sougt 
fix such a rate as will yie 
return to the utility, and 
them to render a good ser 
the public and at the san 
not so low. as to cause tt 
pany or its competitor t 
position where they can’t 
service.” 

In its ruling, the con 
discounted railroad clain 


Larry Go-dwyn 








able tonnage losses or 
the railroad figures did 


clude tonnage moved 


| in intra-city switching 


“The evidence shows 
the ruling, “that the prs 
trastate rates in Texas 
than the _ interstate 
Texas ... (and) althougt 
proposed by applicants 
ported by several of t 
companies, it does 7 
support of all of the ce 
panies.” 





Will Wilson’s ‘Operation Harpoon’ 


SAN ANTONIO, AUSTIN 
About 200,000 Texas bor- 
rowers who Atty. Gen. Will 
Wilson charges have been 
paying usury of 100 to 300 
percent to almost 400 small 
loan companies on loans to- 
taling ten million dollars this 
week could know that the 
state government is no longer 
indifferent to their difficul- 
ties. 

At 5:30 Wednesday morning, 
when it was still so cold in the 
dark “you could blow smoke,” a 
50-man task force of state lawyers 
and auditors pulled up in their 
cars in front of the drugstore be- 
hind the Capitol. All present and 
accounted for, they drove to San 
Antonio, called on 90 suspected 
small loan companies, and sued 
more than 60 of them for usury. 


The same day other state’s law- 
yers were appearing at court- 
houses all over the state to file 
suits against other companies. 
Wednesday alone 270 lawsuits 
were filed against 333 local com- 
panies; including 15 earlier suits, 
Wilson has now formally charged 
377 Texas companies with usury; 
he says 1,000 in all are suspect. 

In San Antonio, the 37 assistants 
attorney general, seven auditors, 
and four photostat technicians 
who drove down from Austin in 
the morning had a briefing “at oh- 
eight-hundred,” as Larry Jones, 
the state’s lawyer in charge of the 
operation for Wilson, put it. They 
raided 37 firms simultaneously at 
8:45 and then called on the other 
firms as fast as they could, 

The companies were taken com- 
pletely by surprise, but their tele- 
phones began buzzing at once. 





One official could not get through 
to his lawyer, so many of his 
friends in the industry were call- 
ing to warn him. Asst. Atty. Gen. 
B. H. Timmins said he hit one 
place, went around the corner—a 
30-second walk—and was greeted 
with a forewarned response, “I’m 
instructed to tell you to talk to 
my lawyer.” The “papacito” of the 
local industry received so many 
calls asking for advice he com- 
plained to one of the state’s law- 
yers, “What're they calling me 
for?” 


In other respects, too, the cru- 
sade was military. An advance re- 
lease to reporters said, “The mass 
operation, a regular D Day for 
loan companies, was laid out by 
Wilson with battlefield precision 
... Every major city was hit by a 
volley of injunctions.” Wilson di- 
rected the “swoop,” as the dailies 
headlined it, from the fifteenth 
floor of the Hilton Hotel, an easy 
foray from the densest small-loan 
district. The visitations in San An- 
tonio were kept—as another re- 
lease said—‘“top secret,” and, as 
Wilson aide Jimmy Wallace al- 
lowed laughingly, the lawyers 
called the project “Operation Har- 
poon—harpoon the loan sharks.” 


Lawyer Martin DeStefano, who 
investigated the San Antonio com- 
panies undercover for months in 
advance, arrived at his first com- 
pany a few minutes late and 
found the proprietor “headed out 
the door.” Then, “While I was 
sitting there he got two more 
telephone calls.” Jim McKeithan, 
another of the attorneys on the 
case, told the Observer, “The sec- 
ond one I went to seemed to ex- 


pect us.” 


saying, but with that he stopped 





Jot Hodges, a good-natured fel- 
low, told about his lack of co-op- 
eration from one of the lenders: 
“He wouldn't cooperate, but he 
made a mistake. He got to work 
late and he left his rate charts 
out on the counter, and I just 
copied them.” 


Henry Braswell told of the only 
incorporated firm—AAA Finance 
Co.—which refused to permit in- 
spection of its books. Braswell 
and Wilson said a quo warranto 
suit may be filed to cancel the 
firm’s charter. Of another call he 
made Braswell said, “The fellow 
said he’d be glad to get the mat- 
ter cleared up, he didn’t know 
whether to stay in the business or 
get out.” 


The reception of the state’s ag- 
ents was perhaps best conveyed 
by lawyer Dick Wells, who an- 
nounced to his colleagues, on his 
return from the field, ‘They were 
real nice to us—Just told us to 
get the hell out, didn’t want to 
talk to us.” 


Reporter Barred 


The companies held an unpub- 
licized meeting at the Gunter Ho- 
tel that night. Tipped about it, an 
Observer reporter barged in and 
sat down. “Wilson is doing ex- 
actly what he promised he'd do!” 
someone at the head table was 


abruptly: whispering filled the 
room, the reporter became the fo- 
cus of extremely hostile stares, 
and a man rose at the head table 
to ask, “That gentleman ... back 
there ... who just came in ...” 
The reporter identified himself as 
a newspaperman and asked if the 





meeting was closed. A 
the hundred-odd 
assured him loudly that 
and as he_ proceeded 
Nick McFadin came 
guided him to the 

firm grip on his Il elb< 
other night we'd be dé 
have you as our guest, 
Would there be any stater 
night? “No, no We're 
precarious position 
morrow,” he said B 
know.” 

At the end of the 
and his men had filed 
of which asked  injur 
prohibit the collection 
interest—against 
in Houston and Sar 
against which they felt 
cases and other firms t 
by a six-month survey of t! 
loan industry in all Texa 
25,000 or more people 


people 


every 


“We do want to get 
the industry,” Jones said 
have done a whole city in 
A to Z. What are the ch 
a company escaping in 
tonio today? None.” 

The San Antonio and 
crackdowns covered not 
the small loan firms lis 
yellow pages, but all « 
panies suspected of making 
loans at usurious 
and Jones said. San Ant 
selected for the publicized 
down, Jones said, because 
mecca to the loan sharks 
cause the large Latin-Ame 
population there provides 
lenders a fertile trade 

The names of the defs 
companies tell their 

(Continued on Page 


rate 


own 


aD 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 


see tt 





No. 36 





ate Cuts 


the railroads’ claim that un- 
rates are adjusted, more ce- 
plants will have to convert 
k loading, the commission 
ed, “We do not consider it to 
the province of the 
ission to grant or prescribe 
for the sole purpose of pre- 
nting industrial plants of any 
> being opened to any public 
portation agency.” 


Trucks Win 


pporting the railroad applica- 


ithin 


were the ,Texas-Louisiana 
Freight Bureau, eight railroads 
cement companies’ with 


the Lumbermen's 
Texas, and the 

Highway Heavy Branch of 
Associated General Contrac- 
f America 


en plants 
ciation of 


vosing it were the Common 


rs Motor Freight Associa- 
Chemical Express—a state- 
pecialized motor carrier; 


ials Transportation Co., 
nited specialized carrier; one 
vad, and four cement com- 
anies with four plants. 
timony before the commis- 
in the April hearing estab- 
ed that while all truck carriers 
posed the railroad reductions 
punds it would hurt their 
ness, one carrier, Chemical 
Dallas, said it could 
tay in business at all in face 
the added competition. J. E 
Boulboulle, general manager of 
firm, said that Chemical Ex- 
ss was the only cement truck- 
company in Texas with a 
permit certificate from 
railroad commission. He said 
company had invested heavily 
specialized equipment since 
ing the exclusive statewide 
t and “could not take” rate 


1uctions 


ress of 


tatewlde 


4n officer of Chemical Express, 
D. White of Dallas, has served 
id raiser and Dallas cam- 
1 manager for Commissioner 


Culberson (as well, paren- 

etically, as for Atty. Gen. Will 
son—Obs. Dec. 5) 

ilberson told the Observer 


t was six years ago, the last 
I had opposition, but that 
(Continued on Page 2) 








Be Nice to Lyndon, 
Labor Session Asked 


AUSTIN 

Texas AFL-CIO leaders con- 

red in Austin last weekend 

cerning their legislative 

rk during the forthcoming 
ession. Perhaps the most im- 
portant event was a pitch from 
ne policy leader on behalf of 
being friendly to Sen. Lyndon 

Washington leaders 
labor movement, it is 
represented here, have been 
concerned about the hostility 
toward Johnson in Texas labor, 
and the word was received 
during this weekend confer- 
ence that certain parties in 
Washington want Texas labor 
to be ni¢e to Johnson, espe- 
during the next Con- 





ynnson 


f the 


cially 
gress 

The Observer learned these 
matters in informal conversa- 
tion with persons, not Ob- 
server-associated, who were 
present, since the meeting was 
closed to the press. 
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STATE REFUSES RAILROADS’ RATE CUT 


(Continued from Page 1) 
iad nothing to do with this case 
think so, ask Bill 
White how many times I've ruled 


against him.” 


If you you 


Culberson said he won his last 
contested race by 
and “I under 
obligations for that. I don't 
my obligations in that manner. As 


a wide margin 


wasn't very 


man 


repay 





long as I've been this office, 
i've handled these cases by look- 
ng down the gun barrel and fir- 
ing as I saw it 

Asked by the Observe con 
ment on the theory h 
Austin circles that Commissi 
Ernest Thompson and Murray 
concentrated on oil and gas regu- 
lation, leaving railroad d truck 
decisions to him, Culberson said 
‘that’s a mistake Yc disabuse 
your mind ofthe idea that I'm the 
only one interested in trucks and 
railroads. This is a three man 
team, we may not always see eye 
to eye, but we compromise and 
that’s good, I think. That's the es- 
sence of good legislation and| 
that’s what we are, really—pse 
do-legislators. Oh, I suppose |! 
a little more interested in trucks 
and all than the other c S- 
sioners, but I believe the little 
fellow has a right to a fair day 
too. Like in a tar nit, Ia 








ways felt the rookie 





right to a square meal as the firs 
sergeant.” 
‘mR 
eady 
The Observer had two conve 
sations with Culberson ne be- 
fore the ruling and one after 
In the first meeting, at 11 a.m 
Wednesday morning, Culberson 
offered an explanation of the long 
s@li 
- 
Le naa 
he mmissi and 
z rter ha 
i té eXa M »} A 
it n rep t 
arced th € 
- h > 
talk h n 
fcNan ie 
ar recomn 4 
mitted t files w 
hem, It’s up ( 
son said ? h n 
re? Well, g a M 
ray about it rdz G 
ral Thomps 2 
ve uldn't act If z 
eral Tt pson a Murra 2 
here d I be can a 
t m read ac n Been 
ready since I g ack fr Eur 
ope 
Culberson told the Observer 
commission meetings were pen 


c and the reporter, in 


to the publi 


leaving, arranged to be notified of 
the meeting by Culberson’s sec- 
retary. The reporter checked at 
11:30 and again at 2:30 and was 


told by the secretary that she had- 
n't heard of any plans yet. Arriv- 
ing at the commission at 3 o'clock, 
the reporter was told by Murray 
that the decision had been 
reached 

“Judge Culberson and General 
Thompson and I got 
about noon,” Murray said. He said 
it had been a “complicated” case 
and that he and Culberson had 
gotten together on it two weeks 
previously, but Thompson had not 


been available and a ruling was | 


put off. Thompson, commenting 


that it was an “interesting” case, | 


arranged for the Observer to get 


a capy of the ruling, then being | 


printed. 
Culberson’s secretary apolo- 
gized for not knowing the meet- 


ing was taking place and for not) 


notifying the reporter. 
The Observer then had a second 


} inconsistent 


together | 


conversation with Culberson. In 
explaining the Commission's rul- 
ing, Culberson said “since the 
railroads have operated at these 


rates as long as they have, to cut} 


them now would reduce their rev- | 


enue, and we don't want to do 
| that 
How g had the rates been in 


| effect? “Oh I couldn't tell you,’ 
| 
said Culberson 


Would the railroads propose a 


;scale that wou ld lose them 
y? “Yes sir,” grinned Culber- 
son that’s what you call cut- 


throat com They drive the 
trucks out of business.” 
Culb “the 
s} hapes up li The 
is being handled increasingly 
trucks and in order to hold the 
railroads have pro- 
which the trucks say 
The fact of 


petition 


said picture 


short 


erson 


ke this 





isiness, the 
posed rates 
ompensatory 


re C 
he matter is the railroads priced 
themselves out of the market 
Now in this proposal, they put 
these reductions in, in the part 
open to competition, but they 
don't put nearly the reductions in, 
the long hau) rt wh they 
the long haul part where they 
n't ha 


ave competition.” 
he railroads were being 
“They asked for the 


creases clear across the 


He said ti 


Straignt in 
} 


board on all items, and even be- 
fore the case could be heard, they 
asked for ductions in certain 
competi items, notwithstand- 
ng they said they had to have 
straight increases clear across the 

ard to make a profit 

Culbers said the Longhorn 


' 


|} at the 


proposal was slanted in favor of 
long-haul shippers. “Self-interest, 
pure and simple. They're all that 
way but the railroads are worse 
at that than anybody.” 

He said the case was “gotten to 
very earliest amount of 
time. We only have two men in 
the rate division .... Rate making 


‘| is not an easy job. They’re a 


| paint 


matter 
lation 


of a very intricate calcu- 
And it’s hard to get good 


| men. Salaries are too low.” 


He said the commission does 
more work for less money than 
any agency of the state govern- 
ment and has less people in it 
than when he joined the commis- 
sion in 1941. 

He said the commission was fre- 
quently in the middle on rate 


questions and never could please | 


anyone. When he gets criticism, 
he said he remembers a story his 
mother used to tell him. “If the 
is good, the mud-ball will 
fall off; but if the paint is bad, 
the wall will be better off because 
the mud, in falling off, will take 
the paint with it, leaving a clean 
spot that reveals what is under- 


neath—takes the pretense off and | 


leaves the bare wood.” 


The Arguments 


The hearing in April lasted two | 
Presiding was the commis- | 


days 
sion’s rate examiner, McNamee 
Two applications were filed, one 
the railroads and one by the 
Longhorn Portland Cement Com- 


by 


pany, which ships its product over 


long hauls. The Longhorn pro- 
posal called for slight reductions 
in short-haul rates (up to 250-270 
miles) and greater reductions in 
long haul rates. 

Appearing for the railroads, J. 
F. Jones, chairman of the Texas- 
Louisiana Freight Bureau, said 
“there has actually been a severe 
drop in tonnage handled by rail.” 
C. R. Edmonds, freight traffic 
manager of the Ft. Worth & Den- 
ver Railway, said the percentage 
of cement hauled by railroads 
compared to trucks dropped from 
74 percent in 1952 to 57 per cent in 
1956. 


Division Traffic 
Star Cement 


J. P. Davie, 
Manager for Lone 
Corp., testified that “at this time, 
| Preferential rates apply from 
competitive companies located in 
the state of Oklahoma and Colo- 
rado on shipments into Texas. 
There also exists a considerable 
lower scale of rates on intrastate 
traffic within the states bordering 
on Texas 
derstand the justification for such 
preferential rates being offered 
| on interstate shipments as com- 
| pared to rates now applying intra- 
| state in Texas.” 

Gene Ebersole, executive vice- 
president of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, the briefest 
witness, said, “The lumber dealers 
of Texas would love to see freight 





| rates on cement reduced and I am 

|appearing on their behalf.” 
Harry E. North of Southwestern 

Portland Cement Co. of El Paso, a 





. we are unable to un- | 


| We feel, 


long-haul shipper, said he favored 
the Longhorn “long-haul” scale 
“primarily because it produces a 
lower spread in rates beyond 300 
miles than those in the (railroad) 
proposal.” 


The case for the contractors and 
ready-mix concrete companies 
was presented by lawyer Martin 
Harris (of Looney, Clark) and S. 
H. Clark of the Gifford-Hill Co., 
Dallas. Clark said “we are re- 
ceivers of cement and we are the 
people that pay the freight rate. 
We want to endorse the railroad 
scale ...” Harris, speaking for the 
contractor’s association, said “we 
are of the opinion the increased 
volume in the shipment of cement 
occasioned by the accelerated pro- 
gram of highway construction will 
more than make up any differ- 
ence between the existing rate 
and the lower rate.” 


F. H, Lynch, manager of the 
Common Carriers Motor Freight 
Assn., summed up the truckers’ 
views: “Our position is that there 
has been no justification for a re- 
duction in the rates on cement. 
however, if the commis- 
sion should find there is any need 
for a reduction, that no reduction 
should be made for distances of 
270 miles or less.” Lynch said he 
did not endorse either rate reduc- 
but if forced 


“Hobson's choice” would 


tion proposal to 
make 
prefer the Longhorn scale because 
it would result in “lesser reduc- 


tions’’ than the railroad proposal. 





Will Wilson’s ‘Operation Harpoon’ 


Continued from Page 
st es Tex- ieee Loan Service 
Harlinger El Rio Loan Service 
La Feri Apex Finance,” Dal- 
Pe e’s Finance,”’ El Paso, 
and Kilgore and Houston, and 
= > G od Lu K Li an ¢ 
Ga Sunnyland Finance 
H Ss Master Loan Service, 
H Pub! Credit Co 
Hous Amigo Loan Cc Mer- 
Eagle Loan C Weslaco 
s i Ser ¢ Mission 
4 able Discount Cor Dal- 
S Frie Finance,” Port Ar- 
h Cordial Finar Houston 
Worker's Finance Wa and 
Quic Loan Service,” San An- 
Bei 
Sor npanies—‘“five or six 
~an A nlio—ap gnu ea be 
l rates, Wi n said 
The Slan vage’ 
g g 
ilson told reporters the day 
se re the visitations that the 
rackdown was the largest in 
state history and to his knowl- 
edge the largest government ef- 
fort against loan sharks in the 
| United States since the federal 
Suit against various chains in 
1945, in which the government 


collected $250,000 in fines 
“These are the companies we 
call the high-raters, in the slang- 


| uage of it,” Wilson said. 

| When the insurance board re- 
| duced credit insurance rates last 
|summer, three-fourths of the 
; small loan companies were de-| 
| prived of the state - approved 


method whereby they had been 
realizing large returns on their 
loans; 
age plan, under which they 
charge the borrower a fee for get- 
ting a third party, “the lender,” 
to lend him the money he needs. 
The two largest “lenders” 
Wednesday were L. C. Smith of 
Corpus Christi, who is associated, 
Jones said, with about 150 com- 
panies in Texas, and two firms in| 


Dallas, Suburban Loan Co. and Butler. 
Consumer Discount Corp., which | resolution 
deal with 46 affiliated brokerage | seconded and spoke for a motion 
| to 


outlets. 


sued | 


they turned to the broker- | 


chart indicated Wednesday th 


lender” gets 84 cents for Mn 
dling a three-month $50 loan; the 
‘proker” gets $16.95 on the same 
loan 


Wilson was not unaware of the 
implications of his crackdown for 
his probable gubernatorial candi- 
in 1960. A press release from 
iis office began, “The long arm 
f Atty. Gen. Will Wilson reached 

ength and breadth of Texas 
’ and referred to his shutting 
down of Galveston vice in 1957 
and his crackdown on 400 “quack 
last winter 
ttorney General advocated 
agency to supervise the 
lending industry. “We need a 
whole corps of auditor-type inves- 
tigators with the power to go over 
the transactions and adminis- 
tratively enforce the usury laws,” 
he said. “This is a terrifically hard 
of enforcing the law, with 


dacy 
h 


+3 


ine 


doctors” 
T ne 2 


a state 


all 


way 


injunction suits.” But, he said the 
day before the visitations, “We 
cughta give "em a knockout blow.” 


j 


He emphasized that companies} 


against which injunctions are 
granted might then be liable for 
private suits by debtors for dou- 


ble the amount of usury they have | 


collected from borrowers 

Wilson has also brought suit 
against three large firms, House- 
hold Finance, Community Finance 
and Thrift, and Pacific Finance, 
which use the “investment cer- 
tificate” plan of lending and real- 
ize about 21 percent a year. His 
purpose, he said, is to test the 
constitutionality of the plan, 
which he says is unconstitutional. 
He also promises not to sue other 
users of the plan until the courts 
rule finally on its legality; he re- 


gards it as a “bridge” for the per-| 


iod between the closing of the 
credit imsurance and brokerage 


|man for WOAI told 


plans and enactment of legislative 
remedies 

He said he does not now con- 
template action against auto fi- 
nance companies. Jones added 
that the constitutionality of the 
“time-price theory” under which 
the auto companies operate has 
never been tested. They agreed 
the auto companies average 17 to 
18 percent 


$600 for $300 


In San Antonio a TV camera- 
Wilson he 
had borrowed money from one of 
the companies sued, and it had 
been all right. Wilson asked him 
about the loan and learned that 
he had borrowed $300 and repaid 
$25 for each of 24 months, or $600, 
whereas, under a ten percent rate, 
he vould have paid $30 interest 
instcad of $300. The cameraman 
was convinced. RD. 





‘A Liberal Party’-- Mrs. Randolph 


AUSTIN 
Democratic 


HOUSTON, 


Back from the 
National Committee meeting 
Washington at which chairman 
Paul Butler and his militant 
civil rights stand were endorsed 


84-18, Mrs. R. D. Randolph, 
national committeewoman from 
Texas, who sided with Butler 


on every vote, told the Obser- 
ver: 

“The whole thing was based 
on this feeling that -the Demo- 
cratic Party must become a 
liberal party. I think there’s a 
great feeling in that direction— 
a good bit of determination that 
the party’s not going to be con- 
trolled by this _ conservative 
group from the South, and it’s 


| going to be a liberal party.” 
Byron Skelton, the commit- 
|teeman from Texas, voted op- 


posite from Mrs. Randolph on 
He voted to send the 
to a subcommittee, 


delete the endorsement of 


“Of course we maintain it’s a/|Butlers civil rights stand and, 
| subterfuge,” Wilson said. One rate|this failing, passed on the vote 


in | 


commending Butler. 

He said he approves Butler 
“generally” but not his 
lrights stand. Asking the com- 
mittee members “to reason to- 
gether as sensible men -and wo- 
men,” Skelton warned that the 
party may “cut itself to pieces” 
on civil rights. 

“He’s still sittin’ on the rail,” 
Mrs. Randolph said of Skelton. 


Mrs. Randolpn said _ Sen. 
Johnson’s influence was felt 
“very little at the meeting.” 

Skelton and Mrs. Randolph 
voted together against the 
Southern attempt to replace 
Louisiana committeeman Camille 
Gravel, a moderate on race, with 
Jett Talbot, a substitute named 
by the Louisiana state committee 
and represented on the issue by 
the attorney for the Louisiana 
white citizens’ council. Skelton 
said he voted for Gravel because 
a case was not made for Talbot. 

The next day in Wa:‘ington, 
the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil adopted a 24-point program 
for the next Congress which con- 





civil | 





trasted with Johnson's 12-point 
program sans civil rights. 

From Bonham Speaker Sam 
Rayburn said he was “glad to 
have recommendations from any 
source,” but the program will be 
developed “by the House,” and 
“we'll keep it pretty tight” but 
will not end good programs 
adopted or needed. 

Mrs. Randolph and Skelton 
attended the Southern caucus. 
Gravel was asked to resign from 
the executive committee of the 
national committee but refused, 
so a motion was adopted to re- 
place him with Hugh Clayton of 
Mississippi. The vote was 18-4, 
the no votes coming from Mrs. 
Randolph, the committeewoman 
from Florida, and the two com- 
mittee members from Tennessee. 

Sen. Yarborough said he does 
not think Butler’s endorsement 
on civil rights will split the 
party. “The final stand will be 
something all elements can unite 
behind,” he said. 
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U.T. Is Not First-Class 
Ex-Students Declare 


AUSTIN 

Many a time Texans are re- 
galed with the bolstering fact 
that the state constitution directed 
the legislature to make the Uni- 
versity of Texas “first class,’ but 
whether the legislature has done 
it-is not often pursued. Now a 
highly selective “Committee of 
75” ex-students of the University, 
including ex-Govs. Allan Shivers 
and Dan Moody and Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby of the Houston Post, 
after studying over the Univer- 
sity as a part of its 75th anni- 
versary observance, brutally con- 
cludes: 

“Candidly, it is not yet ‘a uni- 
versity of the first class,’ and 
while eminent in its region, it 
does not occupy a position of 
eminence and distinction among 
the truly great universities of 
this country. At one time or an- 
other in its recent history, it has 
experienced significant _short- 
comings in quality levels ... In 
terms of the quality levels... it 
would barely achieve ‘satisfactory 
rank.’” 

The undergraduate program 
falls short of what is needed for 
“a distinguished university,” the 
graduate program is even weak- 
er, and the research program is 
deficient in “scope, quantity, and 
quality. There is little evidence 
that it has often resulted in dis- 
covery of new facts or in in- 
creasing or deepening knowledge 
and ideas. Moreover, the research 
program has not attracted many 
great scholars to the University, 
and little of the work has won 
national recognition.” Many gifted 
students leave their native Texas 
for the better schools, the com- 
mittee says. 

Among 21 comparable states, 
spending per student in state- 
Texas ranked 20th in average 
supported institutions, $819, and 
16th in the percentage of per 
capita personal income spent for 
higher education, the committee’s 
report also remarks. 

Seldom has such a large uni- 
versity, seventh in the United 
States with 21,498 full-time stu- 
dents, given itself such a ruthless 
once-over. What now? The com- 
mittee’s 50-page report is full of 
ideas, among which are these: 

Holding to the principle, “ qual- 
ity comes first,’ permit “an or- 
derly growth” to 30,000 students. 





Relax certain “traditional aca- 
demic requirements” to hire and 
keep faculty members from pro- 
fessional as well as academic 
backgrounds. Emphasize quality, 
not so much quantity, in research. 
Consider giving “selected faculty 
members the equivalent of one 
year in four (or two consecutive 
years in eight) to engage in re- 


search. During this time, they 
would be freed from all other 
responsibilities, would receive 


their regular salary, and would 
be given the necessary funds and 
facilities to engage in approved 
programs of research.” 

The University has “a dispro- 
portionately small number of 
eminent scholars and a danger- 


ously small number of young, 
promising men of really out- 
standing caliber,’ the report 


says. “Steps” are called for to see 
the university “does not continue 
to lose many of its top scholars 
to other institutions as in the 


past. . 
The committee, over-all but 
not unanimously’ conservative, 


with oilman Rex Baker the chair- 
man and oilmen dominating the 
writing-consulting, did not review 
contemporary incidents that have 
affected the University’s repu- 
tation with the teaching pro- 
fession—the firing of President 
Homer P. Rainey; the easing out 
of liberal English teacher-writer 
J. Frank Dobie; the Adminis- 
tration’s discouragement of poli- 
tical activity in top state races 
by faculty members; the recent 
cancellation of a student opera, 
in a context of legislative com- 
ment, because a Negro girl was 
going to sing in it. However, 
they recommended “an academic 
climate... which will be _ intel- 
lectually stimulating and which 
will be conducive to creative 
and imaginative research and 
teaching,” with “a minimum 
number of frustrations” for the 
profs. “A proper degree” of fac- 
ulty control and participation in 
educational policy is urged, after 
which it is said: “Academic free- 
dom is a precious and highly es- 
teemed commodity Within 
reasonable limits, however, fac- 
ulty enthusiasm and satisfaction 
can be just as great in universi- 
ties with ‘strong’ administrations 
as in those with ‘weak’ adminis- 
trations.” 








AUSTIN-KOUNTZE 

“Well,” said Robert S. Coe, 
the district attorney of Har- 
din County, “it’s hard for me 
to give you any information.” 

He was being asked by the 
Observer about when he ex- 
pected to try the white men 
accused of chain-whipping two 
Negroes to chase them away 
from a traveling carnival here 
(Obs. Nov. 28). 

“I know it happened, and 
I've seen the colored people,” 
he said. “As far as I know as 
an official, I don’t know who 
did it. I'm not saying the 
colored people are not honest, 
but they aren’t willing to say.” 
| “As far as I know a grand 

jury's gonna have a hard time 
finding any legal proof of who 
did it,” he continued. The 
grand jury meets the third 
Monday in December. 

“I know what they (the 
colored people) tell me in- 
dividually,” he said. “They 
say they didn’t know and 
couldn't see and didn’t know 
whether it was white or 
colored hit ‘em. I ask ’em, 
‘What were you hit with?’ and 





On Getting ‘A Blank Mind’ 





they say, ‘With a chain,’ and 
I ask, ‘If it was bright enough 
you could see what you were 
hit with, why couldn't you 
see who hit you?,’ and they 
,say, ‘Well, I just saw the 
chain.’ 


“The grand jury might get 
it out of them, because I 
actually believe they know,” 
Coe said. “I don’t know what 
they'll say to the grand jury. 
They might say one thing to 
you and another to the grand 
jury. Sometimes the colored 
people decide it’s best to get 
a blank mind about it all.” 


Four white men, Max Rob- 
ertson, J. C. Cheshire, and 


Jimmy and M. Burroughs 
were arrested, charged with 
assault with intent to mur- 


der, and released on bonds of 
$500 each. The two Negroes 
suffered lacerations about the 
head and face from chain- 
whipping. It was charged that 
one of them, Eddie Haynes, 
who had two teeth knocked 
out by the chain, had a baby 
in his arms when struck and 





is suffering from tuberculosis. 
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AUSTIN 

The vital minutes and re- 
cords of the House state affairs 
committee’s deliberations in 
the regular legislative session 
in 1957 are nowhere to be 
found, and the people con- 
cerned seem unable to agree 
whether they were kept, lost, 
stolen, burned or buried. 

“I would go so far as to say 
> as far as I know the records 
were not even kept,” Mrs. 
Dorothy Hallman, chief clerk 
of the House, said in response 
to the Observer's inquiry about 
a report the minutes were 
missing. 


Mrs. Hallman was emphatic 
that the records had never 
been turned in to her, as the 
House rules require, and 
that Rep. W. S. Heatley, Pa- 
ducah, and committee clerk 
Eugene Digges of Austin were 
responsible for keeping the 
records of all hearings and 
minutes on bills before the 
committee (of which Heatley 
was chairman). She said she 
has had to disappoint official 
interest in the records from 
> aides to the Attorney Gencral, 
who wanted to study them for 
assistance in trying to divine 
legislative intent on various 
bills. 
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said indignantly. “I just 
ahead of time they weren't 
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would be returned.” When did 
he report the loss? 

don’t know, sir, I don't 
think I should subject myself 

cross-examination,” Digges 
said at this point. “As far as 
any records are concerned, 
all right, but beyond that I 
don’t think I should commit 
myself.” 


arr told the Observer that 
Digges told him after the 1957 
session he needed 
2 time to get the minutes 
tten up” and that he was 
allowed two more weeks. Carr 
home to Lubbock and 
didn’t know the minutes had 
been turned in until the 
inquired, he said. 
He called Digges, who “told 
had been stolen or 
ssing, somebody had jim- 
the lock on the case 
here they kept them.” 
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they 
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ssion when he was suppos- 
edly being paid to transcribe 
em. (Digges never collected 
y for the period.) He quoted 
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ned Carr said he com- 
nted to Digges on “a very 
ge change of stories.” 
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The case for a natural gas tax in- 
crease in Texas is based on the like- 
hhood that Gov. Daniel will recom- 
mend it and that some tax must be 
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manufacturing industry is now vir- 
tually scot-free of any responsibility 
to support its fair share of the costs 
of the state government. It is be- 
coming clear that a fight can be ex- 
pected between the oil and gas com- 
on one side, and the manu- 
the 


panies, 


facturing interests, on other. 


This breaks us up 


irst- Tess 


reason, at least equally and at the 
‘niversity of Texas much more im- 
ortant than has the 
official hostility toward free speech 
members on controver- 
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RETREAT TO PATHOS — 


AUSTIN 

It is all very sad. 

The Dallas News says so, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram says so, the 
Amarillo Globe-News says so. “Sena- 
tors will walk a little less proudly,” 
says the Houston Post. 

What is being mourned? Rule 22 is 
being mourned; the 
Senate filibuster from the American 
scene has evoked tearful lamentations 
from the Texas press, a full two 
months in advance. 

Permit a quiet smile over the con- 
servative mind caught up in the iron- 
ies of its own pragmatism. 

To fire an effective volley, the pot- 
shotter should have some ground to 
stand on. And where is the historic 
ground a Republican or a Conserva- 
tive Democrat can fortify as his fox- 
hole for the defense of the filibuster? 

He cannot defend Southern use of 
the filibuster on grounds of the rights 
of a minority in a Democracy. Not 
after Bill Blakley’s call for “majority 
rule’; not after Shivers’s heated 
cries and Daniel’s tepid echoes about 
“splinter groups’”’ and “minority coali- 
tions.” 

The most tangible example of the 
conflict between majorities and mi- 
norities within the Democratic party 
in Texas came at Fort Worth in 1956, 
or is it immoderate to remind the 


passing of the 


conservatives of that event at this 
time? More recently, there was Price 
Daniel’s little exercise in totalitarian- 
ism at this year’s San Antonio conven- 
tion. Somehow, the conservative cry 
for minority rights gets contorted by 
still reverberating from 
Maurice Bullock’s thundering gavel 
that “closed’’ that democratic gather- 
ing of the Democratic faithful 


the echoes 


Historically unjustified for Texas 
conservatives, the minority rights po- 
sition is equally untenable for Repub- 
licans. From Fort Sumter to Little 
Rock, the Republican Party has paid 
somewhat more heed to its own ma- 


jorities than to opposition minorities. 


Denied the emotional support of 
historical tradition, the Post, News, 
Star-Telegram, et al have _ been re- 
duced to logic. Despite frequent use 
of the word “tyranny” and visual im- 
ages such as “ram down the throats of 
the South,” the resulting argument 
lacks force. The naked use of the fili- 
buster as a weapon whereby a minor- 
ity imposes its will on the majority 
comes all too readily to mind, as it ap- 
parently came home to the harassed 
editorial writers of the Houston Post 
this week. So they turned to pathos. 
“Senators will walk a little less proud- 
ly.” Or demagogues a little less ar- 
rogantly ? L. G. 





RALPH ON ILLITERATES 


AUSTIN 

Do you know, we have been trying 
to find editorial space for a few kind 
words for Senator Ralph Yarborough 
for five or six issues, without success. 
The pitiful little editorial is now obso- 
lete, and we discard it. Doing so, we 
must accept the criticism that we are 
regularly “negative” in these columns. 
In mitigation we would offer the great 
plains of unbroken optimism, the edi- 
torial pages of the Texas dailies—the 
P-TA drives, the Be Kind to Capital- 
ists programs, the descriptions of the 
issues before the citizenry in the proc- 
lamation of a National Fly-a-Kite 
Week. We do find there is too much 
to say about needed reforms to spend 
much time on the cheerful; we ask 
our readers to forgive us, and turn to 
the dailies when in need of relief. 

This week, in place of thanking 
Yarborough for his work for the 
aged, the needy sick, and the federal 


aid program so important to public 
schools in a skin-flint state, we would 
call attention to his speeches over the 
weekend, really elaborations on his 
theme in Dallas, “It is time we also do 
some serious thinking about States 
Wrongs.” Run the money-changers 
from the temple of government, he 
said; cut personal income taxes, in- 
crease unemployment insurance 
“There is no excuse for nearly one- 
fourth of our people living in cold, 
wet, and unhealthful shacks,” he said 
in Dallas, 


In Denton he called attention to 
wide-spread favorable reaction to a 
farm program with “some features of 
the Brannan plan” and argued for the 
use of our food surpluses to combat 
communism abroad. And he called for 
thought on “how public schools can 
help more with adult education.” Re- 


(Continued foot of Col. 1, Page 5) 
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STOWING AWAY FINANCIAL GARBAGE 


‘And Jesus entered the temple 
of God and drove out all who 
sold and bought in the temple, 
and he overturned the tables of 
the money-changers and the seats 
f those who sold pigeons. He 
said to them, “It is written, ‘My 
house shall be called a house of 
prayer’; but you make it a den of 
robbers.” 

MATTHEW 21.12, 13 


AUSTIN 

We have so advanced from the con- 
dition of the noble savage, who traded 
value for value and trusted his friends 
with a borrowing, that today we trade 
money for more money back and trust 
our friends if it appears they will be 
able to pay a handsome interest rate. 
The idea that “advantage must not be 
taken of the necessities of one’s kin- 
(lred” persisted even into the English 
common law, but by 1900 the laws 
had appeared legalizing the idea, “ad- 
vantage must not be taken of the ne- 
cessities of one’s kindred, except for 
interest.’ These days the best we hope 
for is that the interest will not be 
more than a third of a small loan in 
any given year. In fact, in Texas we 
think it would be a marvelous reform 
if we could achieve such a moderate 
rate as 36 percent for the necessitous 
borrower. 

Imagine the condition we are in! 
The 380-odd companies on which 
\tty. Gen. Will Wilson swooped 
down this week have, he and Asst 
\tty. Gen. Larry Jones estimated, 
about 250,000 borrowers who are 
paying them usury. If each borrower 
has an average of three persons in his 
family, this means that 1,000,000 citi- 
zens of Texas are now involved with 
money-changers who charge, as Wil- 
son says, between 100 and 300 percent 
interest. The average rage is often 180 
to 220 percent, Jones adds; in other 
words, borrow $50, pay back $100. 
That such greedy bloodsuckers should 
come to represent the idea, Society 
in the minds of one Texan in every 
ten! 

We have nothing but unrestrained 
praise for Wilson and his staff for 
their action this week to close off the 
usurious practices of the companies 
and individuals the courts find guilty. 
lkach case must be proved out in a 
formal trial, that is the inadequacy of 
the state’s law, passed and preserved 
hy past legislatures in the power of 
the loan shark lobby, but each case 
proved out will release hundreds or 
thousands of debtors from the pay- 
ment of usury to the most unscrupu 
lous group of businessmen in organ 
ized society. 


THOSE inclined to be skep 
tical of Wilson are heard remarking 
upon the fortuitousness of his crusade 
from the political point of view. The 
high-rate sharks are anathema to the 
liberals, and they are also reproaches 
to the entire money market. Wiping 
them out pleases both the unions and 


ILLITERATES 


(Continued from Page 4) 
sponding to the Observer’s story, he 
declared : 

“Dr, Richard Cortright, director of 
the new literacy center at Baylor Uni- 
versity, reports that Texas has about 
800,000 illiterates—nearly one out of 
every six adults over 24 years of age. 
This is a matter of deep concern to all 
Texans and all Americans, and I as- 
sure you that I am going to work in 
every way possible to get federal as- 
sistance for this project. In so doing, 
T’ll see to it that the federal govern- 
ment does not infringe on any states 
rights. It is my hope that state offi- 
cers will get behind the program, too, 
because I believe that most Texans 
want their state and federal officials 
working together, not against each 
other.” 

If we may break pace for a happy 
thought: It is a relief and a blessing to 
have in high public office a man so 
honestly and so directly responsive to 
the needs of the people. 





the banks. And three press confer- 
ences in three days .... 

We agree these points are pertinent, 
but we do not agree that they detract 
a shred from the value and validity of 
what Wilson is doing. It was he and 
his assistants who went before the in- 
surance board last year, armed with 
the facts on credit insurance as a 
dodge for legalizing usury which the 
Observer had originally printed, and 
demanded that the rates on that phony 
insurance be lowered. “You take the 
usury out of credit insurance, and 
we'll take it out of the small loan in- 
dustry,” he told them. The board low- 
ered the rates to what would be rea- 
sonable on the theory that credit in- 
surance is really insurance, and not 
gravy to the money-lenders, where- 
upon the lenders experienced a puz- 
zling loss of interest in insuring the 
lives, healths, and accidents of their 
borrowers! Overnight they became the 
brokers” of certain “lenders.” You go 
in now and explain you can’t meet the 
payments on the refrigerator and need 
$45. “Well,” says John Slyeye of the 
Gimme-Gimme Loan Co., “I don’t 
have any money to lend you, but so 
happens I know a big fella over here 
in Moneyville who will lend you the 
money. But you'll have to pay me a 
fee for getting it.” That’s usury on 
the brokerage plan. 

Now Wilson has sued the compan- 
ies and the individuals involved in this 
subterfuge. If he gets judgments 
aga nst them, they will be enjoined as 
companies and as individuals from 
collecting usury. Their customers will 
be relieved of paying the usury and 
will have iron-clad cases for the col- 
lection of double damages (though 
one cannot imagine many of them hir- 


bla 


ing the lawyers). To be sure, the - octopi by the local high-rate 
sharks’ wives, sons, fathers, or lately trictors; in reality they offer 
lamented ancestors will be used to set f small sums the ef ficien- 
up other companies, on other plans, lending and national or- 


but Wilson’s resolute action against We do not believe in un- 
their unsavory community is also competition in the small 
forcing legislative action which will lustry; it always turns out to 
make whatever they do dangerous and piracy among the high-raters. 
illegal. islature will be asked early 

We would then say again that Wil ’ ear to enact a constitutional 


son is performing a cleaning up of in abolishing the ten percent 
estimable value to society—a stowing nterest. The loan shark’ in- 
away of the garbage contracts on the vill be favoring this amend- 
streets of finance. t they will be fighting des 

We would say too that the part the through their politicians, 
Observer has played in exposing the lacing “a cap” on the inter- 
extent and the devices of the Texas legislature authorizes for 
sharks would be enough, were it the If such an enabling law is 
only, justification for four years’ at the same session which 
work. the public vote on a rate 
10 percent, the people 
more from experience 
harks than the legislature 


SOME SOURCE of credit 
must be brought forward to replac 
the small-time usurers. Until necessi it knows) will probably 
tous people have a respectable plac« amendment. 
to go for a loan, they will continue t took his stand Wednesday 
seek out the greenback ghouls in the the state supervising the 


tawdrier shops of the cities. nies the same way it does 

One really effective invention is the securities companies—with 
credit union, which is in. effect investigators with the 
credit co-op for people in the sar study all transactions and 
plant, office, school, or group of a1 usury statutes administra- 


means the uniform small 
ch requires that all small 


stable kind. Just as people combin: 
their taxpaying power to achieve 

cial security for all, in credit unior btain a license to oper 
they combine their credit power to bi can be denied or with- 
money at the lower rates availabl the agenev which issues it. 


borrowers of large sums. The thus stepping forward to 
laws affecting credit unions should f its shabbier commercial 
examined and renovated to effect gh-rate lenders who de 


as down a putrid strea: 
ney-changers Jesus sent 
scattering, from 1 


R.D 


state policy of official encouragement 
We also advocate encouragemer 

Texas for the major national lendir ns 

companies which charge up to 36 per 

cent on small loans. They are made 


enator Johnson Bedazzles ‘Em 


(Donald Grant, staff correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
wrote a column from the United Na- 
tions Nov. 19 on Lyndon Johnson’s 
appearance there. “Texas ‘Country 
Boy’ Johnson Leaves Many at U.N. 
ewildered,” the interpretation was 
headlined ; “Incredible,” They Say Af- 
ter Trying to Follow His Idiom and 
His Twisting Political and Personal 
Comment.” We found the story di- 
verting, and we pass it along for the 
amusement of the mentally idle and 
the further ulceration of those who 
would be privy to the Next President. 

Led. ) 


Unitep Nations, N.Y. 

The world’s diplomats here in the 
United Nations had a hard time today 
keeping their minds on outer space. 
Still a little confused, they were just 
beginning to get over the visit to the 
U.N. by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
of Johnson City, Tex. 

Johnson, they had heard, is perhaps 
the most powerful man in United 
States politics at this moment of Dem- 
ocratic party resurgence. 

The majority leader of the Senate 
arrived in town on Sunday .... 

3y Tuesday morning there was a 
soft buzzing sound in the United Na- 
tions lounge. It turned out to be a 
series of conversations all on the same 
subject—‘‘that incredible American, 
Mr. Johnson of Texas.” 

At 11 a.m. some 60 correspondents, 
many of whom represented newspa- 
pers in Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and Europe, were summoned to meet 
the incredible American. Afterward, 
a European essayist said that in 35 
years of journalism on five continents 
he had never encountered a press con- 
ference quite like this one. 

Accompanying Johnson were so 
many members of his personal staff, 
members of the United States delega- 
tion and of the U. N. Secretariat that 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the chief Ameri- 
can U.N. delegate, a very hard man to 
overlook in any crowd, nearly was 
buried in the throng. Lodge, in fact, 
sat in a corner and said nothing at all. 

“A country boy from Texas,” was 
the way Johnson introduced himself, 
“come to howdy and shake.” 

The diplomatic correspondent of a 


ah, Johnson took off on 
spiced with anec 
his family, and abandoned 


newspaper in Amsterdam leane 
to ask exactly what was meant 
“howdy and shake,” but there was 


litics 


time for an answer. The Senator icy altogether. 
putting in simple, Texas terms to Ladvbird—that’s mv 
he had meant to say to the Russ! bird—Ladybird, I said to 


and all the diplomats here, on the 
ject of outer space. 


vas the typical Johnson 


how the Democrats won so 
ms last Nov. 4 
1 about the Democrats,” 
called us Socialists and 
punks. Then the people 
just socked the Republicans 
snoot.”’ He brought his 
to his nose to show how it 


Come with us, arm in arm 
and let us explore this joint advent 
together in the hope and with 1 lke 
prayer that we can consign our ant 
onisms to the ash can.”’ 


“IT suppose,” whispered the 
man from Reuters, just out from I 
don, “that by ‘ash can’ he means 


Me ws 
I tees ench news agency reporter 


his nails 
SUDDENLY it seem 


little warm in the room, and the Ser i 4 
. ; See oe s i M going to find some way 


tor tugged at his collar. Then 
' — ~< . ” — 1€ Senate operate in the na 
ll > Ges adan 9 
rd rom ora an eSk, y . erest. pledged Johnson. And 
1e -TOpN¢ ° caus an Wa nei ° 
eS ete : want to move forward with 


over, standing close to the seat« 
respondents. He tock off his glas 
began to twirl them, and with the 
Texas twang, started talking. 

“T want to say,” he said, “that be 


n the stars and at least one 
ground.” 
problems,” continued Sen- 
son, “but I’m going to deal 
just like my mother did with 


here in the United Nations has with honesty, patience 
a great inspiration to me—bey: ness.” , 
compare I’m going back to mentioned the “three H’s” 


said were “head, heart and 
e meaning of the last H re- 


ranch in Texas with more hope 

He was interrupted by an Amer 
Negro reporter who wanted to | little cloudy. “Be guided by 
why Johnson had not named « len Rule.” said Johnson. 
rights as one of his 12 objectives { e've got to have is the can- 
the coming session of Congress 


“We're working on that,” he s asked the Senator about his 


‘6s 7.9 2 ~. P ars . 

We're making progress in that a 11 ambitions, but he answered 
_ And besides, said Johnson, he had ' | have no ambitions, no de- 
little announcement to make—yeste ld any office other than the 


day was his twenty-fourth weddi i 
anniversary. 

“And what do you think my 
little girls, Linda and Lucy did? The 
sent me a wire.” 

Johnson pulled a telegram out 
pocket and read it: “We are so hay 
you married each other.” 

A laugh went around the 
Lodge seemed to slump just a 
lower in his chair. 

It may have been while still dis 
ing civil rights that Johnson f oon te ae ; ; 
quoted the Prophet, “old Isaiah.” T} oe erg be impossible to 
quotation, “Come now let us reasor nish a transcript. 
together,” Johnson found apt enoug! THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
to use twice in the press conferenc: Page 5 Dec. 12, 1958 


WHEN the press conference 

ver a number of foreign corre- 
s with a limited knowledge of 
merican idiom asked for copies 
transcript of the conference, so 
yuld study it. After a brief con- 
ti however, members of the 
can delegation announced that 
he stenographer who had made 
hand record suffered from a 








Signs in Greenville, Thorndale, and Austin 


The Baron. Are you a tramp? 
Luka. We're all of us tramps— 


why—I've heard said that the 
very earth we walk on is nothing 
but a tramp in the universe 


do with her; she'd taken up with 
this other man, and if she liked 


Gorky, “The Lower Depths’ | him better, she could have him 
As we pulled up to his house 

] he said, “Well damn wanna 

go cross the tracks? Its jus’ two 

GREENVILLE | dollars, if you work at it you} 


T WAS NEARLY MIDNIGHT. | can get ‘em to a dollar an’ a half. 


I had heard about the sign, but/ But you know it’s just you 
it was surprising to see it sud-| know what I mean?” I told him 
denly real, green and white over I'd go with him 
the darkened street As we drove he vented his 


hate of his wife, or of her pre- 


The The /fferring some other. Every half 
WELCOME TO dozenth word was the same four- 
Blackest Whitest | letter explosion. We rattled over 
GREENVILLE the tracks, turned corners, drove 
Land People | past shadowy houses along gravel 
streets, dipped back down to the 
The man behind the counter in| tracks, crossed again, 

the half drugstore, half cafe, but tered high brush, following a rut 
not entirely either, did not seem road parallel to the tracks. Not 
content with his life, serving slowing enough, we almost broke 

hard boiled eggs, coffee, sand- an.axle in a deep chughole 
wiches, doughnuts and candy The shack leaned against itself, 
bars. The visit he had sustained|a car length and the road from 
this night from a town drunk was the tracks. He led me around the 


in- | back and rapped on the window, 
which was close to the ground, 
so that he had to duck his head 
down to look in. For a long time 
there response; then 
there was grumbling and stirring 
inside “What you want?” a 
woman's voice said. “It's me, he 
“Open uD.” It was very cold 
in the dark, waiting 
sleeves rolled down; 
like ice-light in 


for him—utterly 
“What I done 
matter with 
drunk 
his rocker.” 
old man 
profanely 


too much 
supportable 
him?’ Whassa 
old b---”" the young 
to me. “Must be off 
Behind the counter the 
would not be put off 
furiously, with pent-up bra- 
vado of a frightened schoolboy 
finally testing up to the school 
bully, he bid him get out, and 
never come back: he did not 
want his business! The drunk 
ambled out, warning him of a 
vague trouble ahead for him. In 
the silence then the old man 
fidgeted, his hands quivering; he 
moved around the _ soda-style 
water fountain like an angry 
wife in a kitchen. “Damn it! 
What's he want to come round 
here for? He's all right 
he’s sober but get a drink he 
ain't got good sense Comin 
round here upsettin’ my nervous 
He knew he seemed a 
and businessmen should 


to 
the 
said 


was no 


the 
said 
there 
less, 
stars 
night 


coat- 
the 
were the 
air 
the door, pulled 
peeped and complained 
him bitterly or waking her up. 
He said we'd come in a minute. 
He pulled the door open, but 
again with great difficulty it 
seemed about to off before 
when it finally scraped out wide 
}enough to let in. We had to 
step down onto the dirt floor, 
Pass through a hallway that! 
seemed to have rags for walls, 
and push back a ragged cloth 
door to get to her bedroom 

She was already back in bed, 
covered. There was no fire 
stove. The windows were covered 
with cardboard to keep out the 
cold, but it was very cold, never- 


out to 


tear 


us 


system!’ 
grouch 
not 
with him?” 
standing on a 
street corner with an older, sober 
man. “You know”? I wan't doin’ 
nothin’ to him. I ‘uz born here, 
I lived here all know 
that? He He 
went on He 
said he couldn't home; | the mawnin 
would I drive him, behind the 
blocks that way, along the tracks girls? 
a block asked; for 
His in Green-|“They up 
ville, nothing to up 


matter 
was 


“Whassa 
The drunk 


or 


life, 
crazy 


theless 
“Whad 
aroun heah 


my 
yall doin’ streamlinin’ 
two three o'clock in 
°” she asked, muffled | 
“Where the 
Greenvillian | 


must be 
a while 
drive 


only 


that 
la 


like 
+ 
two cover. 
native 
he 
at 
I ‘magine 
jumpin’ 


the 


in? sober now. 
wife lived 


but he'd have 


was 

house—go 

they'll 
fo’ 


on 
be 


he 


the 
theah 
some of 


she 
Sat 


em 





said 

down on a 
stood ‘You need a 
here,’ he said; he 
at me and laughed and 
Wouldn't help much would 


buck,” 
He 
coucn I 


broom in 





former 

Give 
The Observer | ‘ 

e They talked back 

For Christmas | »::=*« 


looked 


Said, 


and forth, 








the protection of his color by be- 
coming a supplicant to her. She 
rough-talked him, but she did 
not insult him 

“Where the girls?” he asked 
again. “Go way ‘fore you make 
me say somethin’ bad,” she said. 
“Where the girls?” he asked again 
| and again; again she would say, 
| “Up the house.” 








ENCLOSE CARD FROM: 





I tried to leave a few times but 
| he would not come, so I told him 
|I was going and if he wanted 
|to come he could. “No, I think 
| I'll stay here,” he seid. “I just 
| live across the way over there,” 
|gesturing back toward town. 
| “Been comin’ over here since ‘uz 
Jia boy.” 











(#4 Enclosed) (adv.) 











and en-| a BOUT SIX, JUST AFTER dark, 


| down 
An aged Negro lady came to|“clear the way!”, and skidded | clapping 
it open a little,/and turned in to the front of the | people say passionately but with 


My it cold!” she said, half to 
SEND THE OBSERVER TO: herself, as though he was a 
member of the family. “I goan 
buy me one of dem little oil 
ai aes stoves whad you stand in 
room He seemed at a dis- 
advantage, almost: he had lost 


The next morning, the sun 
was shining through four or five 


jlast leaves hanging from the 
bottom branch of a stripped sy- 
;camore tree. They looked like 
|orange porchlights against the 
morning shadows of a house 
| nearby 

| An old man, white, feebly 
dressed, feebly moving, like 
many old men one sees, crossed 


the street ahead of my car as 
|I waited for a light to change; 


he of Greenville, of blackest 
land and whitest people 
THORNDALE 


a fire appeared off to the 
right of the highway through 
Thorndale to Austin, yellow 


flames silhouetting a frame shack 
in their smokey light. Cars had 
stopped, and more were stopping, 
at a filling station and along the 
sholders up and down from it, 
and people stood watching the 





flames rising from the house. A 
shack adjacent, unpainted like | 
the burning one, was smoking, | 
but not yet burning. The service | 
station attendant was watching| 
the highway for the firetruck, 
which had to come ten miles 
from a nearby town. | 

It seemed some little time. | 
Then the truck came screaming 
the road, light flashing | 


“On down about a block | 
the left!” someone | 


station 


first 


road to 


Some Tracks, a Fire, a Concert, a Hunter 


the old woman about the fire, 
what she lost in it and what she 


would do; tut I had to get back 
to Austin in time for a dinner 
party. 


AUSTIN 

XCEPT FOR PLAYS or for 

musicals, it is best to sit in 
the balcony at Gregory Gym- 
nasium unless you can find seats 
toward the front. The main floor 
is flat, since it is the gym floor, 
so sitting far back in one of the 
Wooden folding chairs, one often 
finds the view obscured. For Van 
Cliburn one wanted to see, and 
hearing would be no problem, 
so we took seats at the far back 
on the front row of the balcony. 

Even though he was to give a 
second concert within two hours 
of the end of this one, and even 
though 1,500 students had been 
admitted to his rehearsal with 
the University Symphony Orches- 
tra that morning, the gym was 
completely filled. 

The University orchestra had 
a few difficulties, but he de- 
ferred to them with diligent 
graciousness. In fact he never 
looked at the audience until the 
program was over, he was so 
busy watching the conductor. 
Tschaikowsky’s No. 1 he and they 
played grandly. The people ap- 
plauded him with that  hard- 
applause with which 


dignity that they are pleased 
In the light finding its way 


shouted, and the truck took out| through the windows the people 


again. We could hear the tires | 
screech at the corner. “Old Joe’s | 
a wild driver,” somebody said. | 

“The dirt road leading to the 
house was clogged with cars and 
people come to watch. Two 
Negro boys, concern in their 
faces, were unraveling the hoses | 
and pulling them through the 
high weeds; white boys, none of | 
them more than 21 or so, tried 
directing the thin streams of | 
water into the flames of the burn- | 
ing house, but they were driven | 
back by the heat. They saw the | 
neighboring house smoking, and 
circling it to get upwind, shapes | 
the water on it, hoping to save | 
it anyway. 

The burning house became a| 
skeleton, bones of wood holding | 
out against the yellow heat. 

A white lady watching from 
a distance on the road said the 
house had been lived in by a 
colored woman, about 80 years 
old. 

In the high weeds the boys 
shouted to each other and some 
ran from the road to get a better 
view 

A young Negro man in a 
|snap-brim hat and sports shirt 
| said angrily to another Negro, 
|“There’s no waterplug here this 
area, nearest ones downtown, 
| 20 blocks away.” “They got to 
luse the water in the truck,” said 
jthe other. 

The streams of water were 
not much stronger than a yard 
| hose’s. 

About a dozen of us stood be- 
|hind the firefighters, shading our 
eyes from the heat or looking 
sideways at the fire and the 
water playing on the smoking 
house. A flaming cinder took off 
like a leaf and settled downwind 
on the roof of yet another house. 
The second hose was diverted to 
the new danger. 

“Who was living there?” I 
wondered aloud. “My mother,” 
said a Negro man perhaps 45 or 
50. “She was jus’ layin’ down.” 
How had the fire started? “Some- 
thin’ around the stovepipe, I 





think, yes suh,” he said. 





I would have liked to talk to 


were dressed in a_ thousand 
colors, mostly dark, but here and 
there were bright reds, sequined 
purples, ocean blues. Covering 
the main floor and the balconies 
to the windows at the roof they 
were like wildflowers growing 
up hillsides. 

The orchestra, Van Cliburn, 
two Negro girls who sat together 
at the end of one row, and the 
several white girls and boys who 
moved down to make room for 
another Negro girl at the end of 
another row, were Texas people. 


4 


AUSTIN-SMITHVILLE 
HE MILD FALL PAST, the 
temperature had dropped to- 
ward freezing the night before 
and was 44 as I left Austin for 
Hous‘on at breakfasttime. Five 
miles from town a Negro man 
stood by the road coatless, his 
sholders high and tensed from 
the cold, trying to catch a ride. 
He sat far to the right, his 
shoulder against the window, once 
he had rolled it firmly shut. “You 
goin’ as far as Bastrop? Yes suh, 
yes suh,” he said. He had been 
working in Austin on a construc- 
tion job, and the cold snap had 
caught him without a coat. 
“Maht go huntin’ tomorrow,” he 
said. What for? “Oh, coon, 'n’ pos- 
sum. You ever eat possum?” 
“No.” “They’re good! Fat little 
things, my mother bakes ’em ‘ith 
tatuhs around ‘em, you know. 
Fat little animals. Take a coon, 
now, if you haven't trapped ‘im 
good, he'll take 'n’ gnaw off his 
leg an’ go’n off! Yes suh! He will.” 
He was full of talk, as a man 
warming up from  bonechilling 
cold often is. 


He uses a shotgun and dogs and 
hunts along the river bottoms. 
“They'll stand raht up there’t the 
base of the tree. If the coon falls 
to the ground wounded, why they 
got ‘im! Them dogs’z got ’im! Yes 
guh!” He had two dogs, but he 
had a friend who had a whole 
pack of them. “Real huntcr, he 
don’t care, but man they eat! Yes 
suh. Real hunter he'll" fsed ‘em 








lahk he does his fam'ly, though. 
Yes suh.” 

Sometimes they hunt at night. 
“How do you see what to shoot?” 
I asked. “The dogs! .... Yes suh.” 
(He had almost expressed sur- 
prise at my ignorance but re- 
trieved in time.) “Then take a 
lantern, or a flashlight, some’in 
lahk that, in the tree. Yes suh.” 

He was a normal sized man in 
his early middle age, dressed in 
work clothes. Had he been born in 
Bastrop? “Yes, yes suh. But 
there’s not much work there, col- 


ored folks, jus’ garage work, yard 


work, an’ pickin’ cotton. Don’t pay 
much. Most the colored people g¢ 
into Austin for work.’’ Pay at a 
garage in Bastrop, he said, would 
be about 70 or 80 cents an hour, 
if you're a real good mechanic 
perhaps a dollar an hour. “Way 
food's so high you know—I go to 
the store with ten dollars an’ get 
home an’ say to my wife, ‘Did I 
spend $10?’ I search my pockets to 
see if it’s all gone. Meat’s so high, 
that’s what runs into money; 
chicken’s the cheapest thing now 
—beef stew, po’k chops, that’s 
what runs into money. Chickens 
an’ eggs we can raise on our place, 
yes suh, we live in suburban, you 
know, have chickens an’ hogs, an’ 
vege’bles and greens, yes suh. 
That's the nice thing about little 
places out from town, you got 
land, you know; in town”—(he 
hunched his shoulders up and put 
his palms face together, squeezing 
the air)—‘“you live all crowded.” 

We drove along without talk. 

A small branch or a large leaf 
blew across the road, tumbling, as 
we rounded a curve. 

“That look like a_ squirrel 
across the road!” he said. He gets 
squirrel some times when he 
hunts. “They’re good. You got to 
pahr-boil ‘em, though, the older 
ones, they’re tough, unless they’re 
young. But they’re good.” 

At Bastrop he decided to ride 
on to Smithville to visit his cou- 
sin there. I asked him if he had 
ever been is Bastrop state park 
as we passed by it. “Yes suh,” he 
said. “That’s wheah they play golf 
—I been out theah. Bags carrin’ 
aroun’, you know. They had a 
tou’nament last mont’, I believe 
it was. Big professional players 
from Houston, San Antonio, Fort 
Worth were theah, yes suh.”’ 

After a while he said, “Wonder 
wheah them red berries? Over a 
way, I guess,” gesturing over the 
hills to the left. “We used get 
them red berries, an’ the white 
ones, the mistletoe, an’ sell 'em 
for Christmas dec’rations, yes suh. 
It was school money, yes suh.” 
What was the red-berry bush? 
“Well, it’s:a bush, yes suh” (he 
shaped a bush with his hands), 
‘Yes suh, kind a stickle, leaves’!! 
stick you, a big tall bush.” 

Fishing in the Colorado, he said, 
is not as good around Bastrop or 
Smithville as it is in Austin. “I 
doan know if it’s been trapped out 
or what. All you catch is cats an’ 
perch. An’ the garagoo, kind of a 
buffalo. Yes suh, it’s a funny 
name isn’t it—I don’t know wheah 
it came from. It’s a big flat fish, 
I used to catch ’em on my trot 
line.” 

At Smithville, on the far side of 
the bridge, he got out. RD. 
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END OF RURAL RULE 
PREDICTED FORTEXAS 


q Houston Post columnist 

George Fuermann, speaking 
in Austin to the American Studies 
Assn. of Texas, predicted a revolt 


of urban Texans from “domina- 
tion of the rural minority” 
‘hrough “unequal representation” 


in the state legislature. He said 
8,000,000 urban people are “to a 
large extent subject to the will of 
900,000 rural people.” He said un- 
der equal representation — one 
representative for every 51,000 
Texans — Harris County would 
have sixteen representatives, not 
eight, and Dallas would have 
twelve, not seven. 


q After outdoor advertising ex- 

ecutive B. P. Bludworth an- 
nounced plans to erect signs read- 
ing “Going to Dallas or Ft. Worth? 
Follow U. S. 67 through Cleburne. 
Avoid vicious Benbrook speed 


The Week in Texas 


traps.” Benbrook mayor A. R. 
Cartwright shrugged off the cam- 
paign as “a bunch of bull,” added 
he thought “it'll be one of the 
greatest boosts we ever had.” A 
Highway Department official, who 
asked not to be quoted because 
“we have to get along with those 
people out there,” described traf- 
fic enforcement techniques in the 














West Texas township as “pretty 

bad.” 

gq With the comment “I hope 
they pass a law anybody 


caught with them has to serve two 
months in the county jail,” dirt 
contractor Bobby Taylor, who be- 
came Levelland’s “first novelty 
manufacturer in history” by turn- 
ing more than 160 miles of plastic 
pipes into hula hoops in a three- 
shift around the clock operation, 
announced the boom is _ over, 
closed his shop, counseled that 
“hula-hooping is bad for anybody, 
not good for their health at all.” 


gq After convicted Georgia killer 

Spence Edwards stumbled out 
of the West Texas prairie country 
near Carrizo Springs and surren- 
dered meekly to a posse of ranch- 
ers and lawmen, Sheriff Tom 
Brady said: “He was walking 
down the road hollering for help. 
He didn’t understand this prickly 
pear and coyote country. I figured 
it would be too much for him and 
it was. This is pretty rough coun- 
try.” 


q Over the caption “The Rat 

which caused the Short here 
Tuesday night,”’ the Comfort News 
ran a three column front page 
photo of “the large rat which 
caused a short in a 69,000 volt line 
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Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 








thority’s Comfort substation.” 


q Distressed because the pres- 

ence of a San Antonio vice 
squad detective tamed down the 
proceedings, the second vice-pres- 
ident of the Downtown 20-30 
Club’s annual strip tease and gam- 
bling show lamented that “no one 
got to see ‘nothing, it’s the clean- 
est stag show I've ever seen .... 
We spend $1,000 a year for Safety 
Sallys (school crossing signs do- 
nated by the civic group), but this 
is the last fund raising show the 
club will hold in the city.” 


After a 4-2 decision to fire the 

high school football coach had 
triggered a mass student protest 
demonstration, the Brownsville 
school board hurriedly recon- 
vened, voted 5-2 to rehire Coach 
Lloyd Parker and gave him a 
raise to $6,900 yearly .... Over a 
story describing the faculty ath- 
letic committee session debating 
whether to rehire Baylor Coach 
Sam Boyd, the Dallas Times-Her- 
ald headlined, “Jury Still Out in 
Boyd Case.” Buddy Dial, Rice | 
Institute end, greeted the news he 
had been named to the AP All- 
American team with the an-| 








Notes 


Sirs: Your story of Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham pleased us 
East Texans very much. She is 
one of America’s greatest. 

Dr. Joseph L. Clark, Huntsville. 


Sirs: What.a privilege to send 
in our subscription again, and 
what a small sum it is to invest 
in ... so much to help Texas un- 
derstand the great political and 
human problems of this day. 

Elizabeth Davis, Port Arthur. 


The Motivation To Learn 


Sirs: Since reading Mr. Silas W. 
Adams's letter (Obs. Nov. 28), I 
too have been quite confused. It 
seems to me that this man is 
greatly confused as to the con- 





nouncement he intended to com- 
bine pro football with a career as 
an evangelistic singer .... The 
Caldwell News, enthusiastically 
selecting the “19-AA All-District 
Teams,” named nine Caldwell 
players and gave the other two 





starting players honorable men-| 


tion. 


| tegration in 


tent of the 
Brown v. Board of Educatior 


integration 


U.S. 483). Clearly this mar 
to believe that the court 
ing on social integratior 
says “I do not have to be 
quent guest in another's | 
have a home equal to hi 
can count on your fings 
Negroes who would be a 
in your home ’ etc 

After again carefully 
the 1954 decision, 
that the case concerns edt 
facilities and has nothing 
whatever with bringing 
another race into one’s hor 
the very nature of separat 
cational facilities, there 
ing of inferiority of one 
wards another. One 
that there is a feeling of 
ness. It is this feelin 
fects the motivation of ; 
to learn, be he whit« 
Certainly all intelligent 
cans must accept the 
separate educational fac 
inherently unequal 

I believe it will be a 
before there can be cor 


it seer 


g 


our schos 











LEGALS 


NOTICE of Intention to Incor-' 
porate a Firm Without Change 
of Name 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that A. | 

M. White, Jr. and Emma H. White, 

partners, composing the firm of 

White Tractor & Implement Co., 

intend to incorporate such firm 

without a change of the firm| 
mame after the expiration of | 

Thirty (30) days from this date, | 

the 17 day of November, 1958. 
White Tractor & Implement Co. 
by EMMA H. WHITE 

A. M. WHITE, JR. 
Partners 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that J. E. 
Miller and Bruce Inman, a part- 
nership, composing the firm of J.. 
E. Miller Drilling Company, of 
Abilene, Texas, intends to incor- 
porate such firm without a change 
of firm name after the expiration 
of thirty days from this date, save 
and except, said name shall be J. 
E. Miller Drilling Co., Inc 
Dated this the 8th day 
vember, 1958. 
J. E. MILLER DRILLING | 
COMPAN 
BRYAN BRADBURY | 
Attorney of Record | 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that H. 
J. Nash, Nelda Parks and D. J. 
Nash, a partnership, composing 
the firm of ABCO Industrial Ser- 
vice and Supply, of Abilene, 
Texas, intends to _ incorporate 
such firm under the name of AB- 
CO Industries, Inc. 
Dated this the 17th day of No- 
vember, 1958. 
ABCO INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
AND SUPPLY 
H. J. Nash 
Nelda Parks 
D. J. Nash 
General Portners 


SHERIFF’S SALE 

BY VIRTUE of a certain Order 
of Sale issued by the Clerk of the 
District Court of Travis County, 
Texas, 126th Judicial District, on 
the lst day of December 1958, ina 
certain Cause Numbered 110,996, 
wherein National Life Insurance 
Company is Plaintiff, and Morris 
Samuelson, Jess P. Hampton, 
Richard Bowen, John H. Ward, 
Jess Hampton & Company, Inc., 





of No-| 


(by) 


and Hampton & Company, Inc., 
jointly and severally, are De- 
fendants, in favor of the said 


Plaintiff, for the sum of Six Thou- 








P. 0. Box 8098 





Over $110 Million 
Ol Industiies Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance 
In Force 


Houston, Texas 











sand Eight Hundred Ninety-three! unknown heirs of the 


and .64/100 ($6,893.64) .... Dollars, 
with interest thereon at ‘the rate | 
of 4 per centum per annum, from 
the 10th day of November 1958, 


plus attorney’s fees in the amount, Glency Moore, 


$682.17, together With all costs of 
suit, that being the amount of a 
judgment recovered by the said 
Plaintiff, in the District Court of 


Travis County, Texas, 126th Judi- | 
cial District, cu the 10th day of | 


November 1958, and for the fore- 
ciosure of Plaintiff's Deed of 


| Trust Lien, as such lien existed on 


the 10th day of January, 1951, 

I, on the ist day of December 
1958, at 11:46 o'clock A.M., have 
levied upon, and will on the 6th 
day of January 1959, that being 


| the first Tuesday in said month, 


at the Courthouse door, in the 
City of Austin, within legal hours, 
proceed to sell for cash to the 
highest bidder, all the right title 
and interest of Morris Samuelson, 
Jess P. Hampton, Richard R. Bow- 
en, John H. Ward, Jess Hampton 
& Company, Inc., and Hampton & 
Company, Inc., Jointly and sever- 
ally, as said Deed of Trust Lien | 





are dead; and 
Moore, also known a 
Brooks, if living, and, if 
legal representatives of 
also 
Glency Brooks, and the 
heirs of the said Glen 
also known as Glency Bz 
legal representatives of 
known heirs of the sa 
Moore, also known 
Brooks, if the unknow1 
the said Glency M« 
known as Glency Br 
dead; the unknown hei! 
unknown heirs of Glen 
also known as Glency 
the unknown heirs of 
Glency Moore, also 
Glency Brooks, are dead 
ants, in the hereinafter s 
numbered cause: 
You (and each «< 
hereby commanded to ar 
fore the 126th District 
Travis County, Texas, to 
at the courthouse of sa 


Moore 


# 


in the City of Austir 
County, Texas, at 
10 o’clock A.M. of the 


existed on the 10th day of Janu- | day after the —— 


ary, 1951, 


cescribed property levied upon as | that is to say, 


4 property of Defendants, to- 


‘All that certain lot, tract, 
parcel of land, lying and being sit- | 


| 


in and to the following | from the date of iss 


at or befor 
clock A. M. of Monda; 
day of January, 1959, ar 


or | the petition of plaintiff 


Number 112,044, in wt 


uated in the City of Austin, Travis Linder is Plaintiff and 


County, Texas, 
scribed as Lot No. Eleven (11), 
the Resubdivision of a portion of | 
Block “I, Highland Park West, 
in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, according to the 
plat of said Resubdivision re- 
corded in Volume 5, Page 116, of 
the Travis County Plat Records. 

THE ABOVE SALE to be made 
by me to satisfy the above de- 
scribed judgment for $6,893.64, 
plus attorney’s fees in the amount 
of $682.17, and for the foreclosure 
of Plaintiff's Deed of Trust Lien, 
in favor of Plaintiff, together with 
all costs of suit, and if the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of 
said property be more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy the above de- 
scribed judgment, interest, attor- 
ney’s fees and costs, then I will 
pay same to the United States to 
satisfy It’s Tax Lien in the a- 
mount of $2,497.16 plus interest at 
the rate of 6 per centum per an- 
num from February 7, 1958, 
should the surplus be sufficient to 
pay same, and if not sufficient, I 
will pay to the United States 
whatever the surplus is, to be ap- 
plied on their Tax Lien. 

Should there still be a surplus 
if the United States Tax lien plus 
interest is satisfied, said surplus 
will be paid into the Registry of 
the 126th District Court of 
vis County, Texas. 

T. O. LANG, Sheriff, 
Travis County, Texas, 
By HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 
Austin, Texas, December 8, 1958. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Tom Moore, if living, and, if 
dead, the legal representatives of 
the said Tom Moore and the un- 
known heirs of the said Tom 
Moore; the legal representatives 
of the unknown heirs of the said 
Tom Moore if the unknown heirs 
of the said Tom Moore are dead; 
the unknown heirs of the un- 
known heirs of Tom Moore, if the 





known and .? | named defendants are 


filed in said Court on the 
of October, 1958, and the 
| which said suit is as f 

Being an action and _ 
judgment in favor of Pla 
against Defendants f 
and possession of the 
described property s 
Travis County, Texas 

Lots One (1) and Tw 
Six (6), Eastfield Addit 
City of Austin, Texas? 
to the map or plat of 
Vol, 4, P. 80, Travis ‘ 
records. 

Plaintiff alleged tt 
ber 25, 1958, plaintiff 
is the owner in fee sin 
above described proper 
such day he was in ps 
such premises, when 
unlawfully entered up 
possessed him of the 
withhold from him the 
thereof; 


Plaintiff further pra 
alternative for a partit 
property; Plaintiff allege: 
and defendant Glency M 
known as Glency Broo 
legal representatives ‘of 
known heirs of Glenc { 
also known as Glency Brook 
she is dead, are owners of 
vided interests in said 
the reasonable value thereof 


ing estimated by plaintiff to be 
Eleven Hundred Dollars ($1100.- 
00). Plaintiff alleges that he owns 


an undivided one-half 5 


terest im said property and de 
fendant Glency Moors also 
known as Glency Brooks he! 
unknown heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives, own the other d 


vided one-half (%) interest 
said property; Plaintiff further al- 
property 3 t 


leges that said 

subject to ition in kind and 
that same should be orderrci sold 
and the proceeds thereof vided 
one-half plaintiff and e-half 


Moore also 
rooks, or, if 


to defendant Glen 
known as Glency 





he difference of standards which 
have been required for the white 
nd black schools respectively. 
I dare say that I know of a great 
any Negroes who would be ac- 


eptable in anyone’s home—in 
fact, they are more numerous 
than can be counted on one’s 


i. Therefore, I can well appre- 
iate the answers which you have 
iven to your readers in the past 

i I sincerely hope that you will 
ue to do so in the future. 
A. Harrell, Jr., Box 37, 


zona, Texas 


Tech and Pressure 
Sirs: Your statements on the 
t Texas Tech happening (“Fa- 
Gridster Seen at 
Obs. Nov. 28) were excel- 
The first sentence, “Texas 
officials yielded to pressure, 
parently from a member or 
-mbers of the college’s board of 
and * seems to il- 
trate aptly the position of 
‘exas Tech's administration in the 

t few years. 


for 


ritism 


tors, 


Ronnie Averyt (Texas Tech ’56), 
21 Ohio, Lawrence, Kas. 





she is dead to her unknown heirs 
legal representatives: that 
effect such sale a Receiver be ap- 
inted; Plaintiff further prays 
-osts of suit and relief, general 
nd special; 
411 of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
) file in this office and to which 
eference is here made for all in- 
ents and purposes; 
If this citation is not served 
thin 90 days after date of its 
suance, it shall be returned un- 


served 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
lerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. ‘ 
Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
20th day of November, 1958. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By. O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 

E STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Harry P. Boyd, Defendant, 
1e hereinafter styled and num- 

can cause: 

"You are hereby commanded to 
pear before the 126th District 
urt of Travis County, Texas, to 
e held at the courthouse of said 
nty in the City of Austin, Tra- 
County, Téxas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 o’- 
lock A. M. of Monday the 29th 
day of December, 1958, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 112,171, in which 
alva L. Boyd is Plaintiff and 
Harry P. Boyd is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 13th day of 
No v vernber, 1958, and the nature of 


Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
ainst Defendant for decree of 
orce dissoiving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
1 the part of Defendant towards 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
upportable; Plaintiff further al- 
eges that no children were born 
f said union and no community 
roperty accumulated; Plaintiff 
further prays that her maiden 
ame, Dealva L. Edwards, be re- 
etored to her; Plaintiff further 
rays for cost of suit and relief, 
general -— special; ot 
All of which more full Ss 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
n file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 
If this citation is not served 
within 90 deys after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 


| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, 7. 


| Clerk of the District Courts 


| Trevis County, Texas. Issued and 
| given under my hand and the seal 
|of said Court at office in the “a 
jot Austin, this the 13th i 

| November, <r 


Clerk of het District ct Court, 


crraBlon aE ones eaRey 


THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
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AUSTIN 
In one of the rare occasions 
when a historian who has ad- 
vanced a challenging new concept 
could hear his thesis discussed 
by colleagues from throughout 
the _ world, the second inter- 
national conference of historians 
of the United States and Mexico 


debated the controversial “Great! you don't like it here, you get | 


Frontier Thesis” of Dr. Walter 


Prescott Webb on the University | the wrong kind of people begin/and that, in the unconquerable 


of Texas campus recently. 
Webb, distinguished historian 


at the Unversity and president | don’t stand and fight. Some Puri-| Amercan frontier studies to feel 
| that while they have given rise 
sociation, sat quietly on the side- | ditions were not to their liking. |to admirable new historical in- 
lines while eminent scholars from | Others stayed behind and fought | sights, 


pf the American Historical As- 


England, France, Canada, South 
America, and Australia. chal- 
lenged his thesis and each other 
in a week-long clashing of minds 


Webb's sweeping thesis, laid 
down in his 1952 book, The 
Great Frontier, enlarged from 
national to international scope 


the premise first maintained in 
1893 by Frederick Jackson Tur- 
ner that from the Great West 
and not the settled, secure At- 
lantic Coast flowed the dominant 
strains of American history. In 
Webb's concept, centuries of in- 
teraction between the “Metrop- 
olis” of Europe and the expand- 
ing frontiers of the new conti- 
nents produced a world frontier 
that shook Europe out of the 
Stagnation of the Middle Ages 
and transformed western civili- 
zation 

Webb described a static Europe | 
at the time of the New World| 
discoveries. “There was not much | 
food, and practically no means of 
escape for those people living in| 
a closed world. The idea of pro- 
gress had not been born. Heaven 
alone, which could be reached 
only through the portals of death, 
offered hope to the masses of the 


Metropolis. Tien came the mir- 
acle that was to change every- 
thing, the emancipator bearing 


rich gifts of land and more land, 
of gold and and of new 
foods for every empty belly and 
clothing stuffs for every 
back Europe, the 
Metropolis, knocked on the door 
of the Great Frontier, and when 
the door was opened, it was seen 
to be golden.” 


DISTINGUISHED Canadian 

historian attacked, and a dis- 
tinguished English historian de- 
fended, Webbs thesis. Professor 
A. R. M. Lower of Queens Uni- 
versity, Ontario, set out, to “pour | 
critical acid on Professor 
Webb's work,” only to hear his 
criticisms characterized by Eng- 
land's Geoffrey Barraclough of 
the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs as “an _ affir- 
mation, not a contravention, of 
Webb's thesis.” The histor- 
ians ranged over the Reformation | 
and Renaissance, French feudal- 
ism in Canada, lesser frontiers | 
in early England, and the mean- | 
ings of such phrases as “geo- 
graphic determinism” and _ the 
changing “nature of man.” 


silver, 


new 


half-naked 


some 


two 


Lower, criticizing the work of | 
both Turner anc Webb. said) 
“virtually the whole of Turner's | 
thesis, and much of Webb's, can 
be put into two words — geo- 
graphic determinism.” Argued 
the Canadian, “Put Frenchmen | 
and Germans down alongside 
cach other in the same habitat | 
for long enough and they become | 
the same people. Well, they have | 
been alongside each other for a) 
great many centuries in various | 
parts of the Rhine Valley, and are 
they the same people? 

Lower said he preferred the | 
Reformation to the frontier as | 
“an explanation of things. It goes | 
wider and deeper. It is not a) 
matter of mere economic deter- | 
minism. It chafges the nature of | 
man. If the New World had never 
discovered, the English 


been 





| Webb's 


| gued 


Thesis 1 


would have presumably gone on 
developing their free institutions 
nevertheless...If a society is 
‘closed,’ it may well be that the 
effect is to make people fight all 
| the more vigorously for their 
| rights. Someone has characterized 
the frontier as a region marked 
| by the ‘philosophy of retreat.’ If 


|}out and try somewhere else. | 


buying up houses on your street, 
you sell yours and move. You 
left con- 


| tans England because 


it out 
for the 
stifled 


that the frontier, 
English-speaking people, 


as much freedom as it 


said he 
“low 


couldn't 


view of 


also 
accept Webb's 
western Europe at the end of the 
Fifteenth Century of course 
man secured a New World, a 
second chance, a free field, but 
that hardly means that he had 
his back to the wall. I doubt if a 
Renaissance Italian, if he could 
return, would feel that he owed 
much to the New World. More 
probably he would feel the New 
World him.’ 


Lower 


owed something to 


Lower said 
of the Frontier in 
but his leading il- 
drawn from the 
Whatever may be 
point of departure his 
tends to end up i 
Texas These are 
good qualifications for a man 
which he 
revolutionize 
moderr 


In a final volley, 
“Webb 
the abstract 
lustrations are 
United States 
the 
study, it 


speaks 


for 


western not 


who presents a thesis 


tells us well 
the art of 


history.’ 


may 


writing 


\* REPLY, 

Barraclough 
for placing “greater 
the Reformation than 
panding 


English historian 
critized Lowér 

emphasis on 
on the 
factor in 

the rise of modern world 
There had been other renaissan- 
Barraclough, “a 
series back to the 
of Charlemagne. There had been 
reformers without number before 
Luther. But the reforms 
had withered, the earlier renais- 
sance has failed to produce a 
turning point in the human mind 
Why was it that the 16th Cen- 
tury registered a permanent ad- 
vance where other centuries had 
experienced only a_ transient 
Was it not, perhaps, 
tactor—as Webb sug- 

the field in| 
} 


ex- 
frontier as a 
the 
ces,” said long 


reaching time 


earlier 


: | 
stimulus 


that a new 
gests—so ‘enlarged 
which the human mind could} 
operate’ that the decisive leap | 
into the future which had baffled 
became sud- 


earlier 


generations 
. * 7 
denly feasible 


Speaking of the “seminal char- 
acter” of Webb's thesis, Barra- 
clough said its scope is such that 
even criticisms are likely to be- 
come affirmations, as when | 
Lower says can probably 
give the largest schare of the 
credit—or discredit—for what has | 
happened the opening of 
the outer world.’ 


intellectually is subject to the 
|}same errors as those who ex- 
plore it physically. Those who 


‘we 


since 


“Here again,” says the English | 
historian, “it is a question of giv- | 
ing greater flexibility to Webb's | 
thesis rather than of controvert- 
ing it. Prof. Lower makes great | 
play with the example of French 
Canada; but the very fact that) 
he admits that frontier conditions | 


there ‘turned French feudalism | 
right round’ and produced a 
society ‘without sense of social | 


distinctions’ seems to me to tell 
in favor of, rather than against, | 
Webb. Is not that the essence of 
Webb's frontier thesis?” 


Barraclough said Webb's doc- | 


trine is not one of geographic 
determinism because “frontier 
conditions left room for a wide | 


The thesis could be ar-|marked by a certain parochialism 


} ity 
created.” | 


| first one 


| been his purpose “to open a sub- 


range of different reactions and 


}the next step lies with compara- 
|tive history which can clarify 
|what is unique or specific and 
|what is common or general.” 

| When Barraclough finished 
reading his paper, the Canadian 
historian was heard to remark, 
“Just like an Englishman talking 
to a Colonial.” 


HE CONFERENCE yielded 
these summations of Webb's 
| thesis: 





Canada’s Lower: “Coming from 
}a country that still has a frontier 


|north, must always have one, I 
am just far enough outside 


they have also been 
and some of the lack of objectiv- 


that goes with romanticism.” 


England's Barraclough: “Webb's 
frontier thesis is bound to be 
hotly debated; opinion will swing 
way, then another. But 
it is an intepretation which can- 
not fail to  fructify historical 
work and it cannot be ignored or 
dismissed out of hand. It pro- 
vides new intuitions, new avenues 
to stimulate historians of all per- 
iods and countries.” 


Prof. W. K. Hancock of the 
Australian National University, 
described by one of his colleagues 


during the conference as “per- 
haps the leading authority on 
British Empire History and the 


Australian frontier,’ spoke of the 
“splendor, span, and audacity” of 
Webb's thesis. “I have observed 
(in Webb's work) various ‘for- 
tresses’ which might be captured 
by local assault, but such small- 


scale operations do not interest 
me today. Turner proclaimed the 
significance of the frontier in 
American history: Webb pro- 
claims its significance in world 
history. To Turner, the American 
frontier was 4 unique thing; to 
Webb it is one of a class.” At 


times critical of Webb’s support- 
ing evidence, the Australian his- 
concluded, “Webb ought 
pleased if some of the 
detail in his book 
research tasks for 
historians, for it has 


torian 
to feel 
controversial 
Suggests new 
economic 


ject, not to close it.” 

Dr Honorio Rodrisuez, Di- 
rector of the National Archives 
of Brazil: “Webb’s thesis merits 
the most careful scrutiny on the 


part of all historians, no matter 
what their origin or intellectual 
formation,’ although he, per- 
sonally, looked upon the Great 
Frontier as a series of “little 
frontiers, which had _ different 


destinies and exercised different 
influences.” 


Wetb himself wrote in the pre- 
face to The Great Frontier: “He 
who explores the Great Frontier 


wish to avoid such risks should 
never invade any frontier, but 
remain close at home with easy 
access to such pillars of certi- 
tude as the policeman and the 
encyclopedia.” 

LARRY GOODWYN 
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* Asst. Editor Everett Collier 

of the Houston Chronicle 
said in a radio broadcast Com- 
munists are returning to Texas as 
a result of recent Supreme Court 
decisions. The head of the Texas 
branch of the party lives in Dal- 
las, he said. Checking the story, 
the Dallas Times-Herald reported 
“local authorities say a man be- 
lieved to have communist affilia- | 
tions and who might possibly be | 
the man the editor had in mind | 
resides in the Farmers Branch | 
area.” The Times-Herald further 
identified the man as “of Latin- 
Amxrican extraction.” Neither pa- | 
per listed any names. Col. Homer | 
Garrison, Department of Public | 
Safety director, had no comment. 





@ A group of Texas scientists, 

reporting in the _ current 
journal of the American Cancer 
Society, said cigarettes contain 


more arsenic than is permitted in 
food and added that arsenic is the 
only part of cigarette smoke that 
is known to cause cancer in hu- 


The Week in Texas 


mans .... Chemist R. R. Cruse of 
the Southwest Research Institute 
told a regional meeting of the 
Southwest Chemical Society in 
San Antonio that the humble 
prickly pear blanketing millions 
of Texas acres may give rise to a 
new industry based on chemical 
derivatives of the plant. At the 
same meeting, Texas A&M chem- 
ist Dr. A. Furman Isbell reported 
that research on a _ process for 
producing fresh water from the 
sea through the use of a chemical 
solvent is “making considerable 
progress” though it is not yet eco- | 
nomically feasible. 














es Five hundred San Antonio} 
civic leaders and celebrities 
from national televigion networks 
took part in a “gala celebration” 
dedicating the “Texas Tall 
Tower,” a  1500-foot television 
tower that will double San An- 
tonio-based television coverage to | 
20,000 square miles 


@ Citing a one percent increase 

in October following a five 
percent jump in September, the 
Bureau of Research in Austin 
said Texas business activity 
“clearly” shows recovery from 
the recession Texas home 
builders meeting in Fort Worth 
agreed their number one problem 
is the high cost of mortgage fi- 
nancing. They heard proposals for 


|} amount the 


brainwashed ministers.” 


DAILIES REPORT REDS 
AGAIN IN TEXAS 


the establishment of a central 
mortgage bank .... In Austin, the 
board of insurance recommended 
a “complete revision” of the state 
insurance code, listed 38 recom- 
mendations which Will Davis, 
board general counsel, said are 
not to be construed as merely 


“plugging loopholes.” 


e E. E. Hutchenrider of San 

Antonio, one of seven de- 
fendants originally indicted in the 
U. S. Trust & Guaranty mail 
fraud case, entered a plea to ac- 
cept the judgment of the court 
and joined defendants Willis V 
Lewis and James M. Hay, who 
previously pleaded nolo conten- 
dere, in awaiting Dec. 30 sentenc- 
ing before Houston judge Joe In- 
graham The Federal Trade 
Commission approved a consent 
crder forbidding Busch & Sons, 
Dallas retail jewelers, from mis- 


| representing merchandise follow- 


ing charges the firm falsely ad- 
vertised in newspapers that over 
16,000 smuggled diamonds pur- 
chased from the government were 
offered “a‘ 15% above the 
government realized 
from the seizure.” The complaint 
charged that many of the dia- 
monds so advertised were not 
purchased from the government 


only 


ay A petition by twelve Hous- 
ton ministers indirectly critical of 
Orval Faubus was described by 
the Arkansas Governor as the 
“work of the NAACP and a few 
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BOB MULLEN 
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In union, there is strength. 

The fable of the Lion and the 
Oxen illustrates this lesson very 
forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 

Lion dared not attack. But 

‘the king of beasts’ sowed 
dissension and jealousy amongst 
his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 
destroy them ume by one. 


great international company, you 
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The Bion and the Oxen 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength. AWW 
When you become a policyholder of this 


a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 
201 Century Building Housten, Texas 
CA 4-0686 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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